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WAKASHAN FAMILY 

KWAKIUTLAN = NORTH WaKASHAN 

Haisla = Xa?islak'ala: Kitamaat, Kitlope = Xenaksialak'ala 

Oowekyala, Heiltsuk = Bella Bella 

Kwak'wala = Kwakiutl = Southern Kwakiutl: Northern, Southern dialects 
Nootkan = South Wakashan 

Nootka = Nutka = Aht = West Coast = Taat'aaqsapa: Kyuquot, Ehattisaht, 
Nuchatlaht, Mowachaht, Hesquiat, Ahousaht, Tla.o.quiaht = Clayoquot, 
Opetchesaht, Sheshaht = Tseshaht, Ucluelet, Toquaht, Uchucklesaht, Ohiaht 

Nitinaht = Nitinat = Ditidaht = Southern Nootkan 

Makah 

The Wakashan family is centered around Vancouver Island off the coast of British 
Columbia. The northernmost language, Haisla (from their xa?is(d)la '(those) living at 
the rivermouth, living downriver'), is spoken by several hundred people in their late 
30s and up (Emmon Bach p.c. 1992) at Kitamaat. To the south is Oowekyala, spoken 
by a few Oowekeeno around Rivers Inlet, and Heiltsuk by a few Haihais and Bella 
Bella around Bella Bella/Klemtu. South of Heiltsuk are the Kwak'wala dialects, 
spoken by several hundred around Alert Bay, Port Hardy, Fort Rupert, and on 
northern Vancouver Island. Two dialect clusters are recognized, an Outer one along 
the coast from Cape Cook to Smith Sound, and an Inner one, within the Queen 
Charlotte and Johnstone Straits. Along the west coast of Vancouver Island, from 
Quatsino Sound to Barkley Sound, is a chain of Nootka dialects with several hundred 
speakers, some in their 30s. To the south is Nitinaht with about 30 speakers. Across 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, on the northwest tip of the Olympic Peninsula in 
Washington State, is Makah (from the Salish ma^a- 'well-fed'), with perhaps a dozen 
speakers, the youngest around 60. 

The Northern and Southern branches of the family are quite distantly related, but 
languages within each branch are close. Nitinaht and Makah have generally been 
considered closer to each other than either is to Nootka, with an estimated separation 
of 1000 years, although Embleton 1985 found greater similarity between Nootka and 
Nitinaht, which are adjacent. Boas first noted the relationship between Kwakiutlan 
and Nootkan in a letter in 1889. Sapir worked out supporting phonological, morpho- 
°gical, and lexical correspondences (1911c). The possibility of a deeper genetic 
relationship among the Wakashan and neighboring Salishan and Chemakuan families 
as been considered (Frachtenberg 1920, Sapir 1929a, Swadesh 1949, 1953a,b,c, 
drade 1953a,b). Such a unit, termed Mosan, now seems unlikely, with similarities 
a tributable to contact (section 6.3). Jacobsen 1979b provides an excellent discussion 
°i comparative Wakashan work. 
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